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ABSTRACT 

Despite the proliferation of indigenous higher 
education programs and institutions in Australia, Aborigines and 
Torres Strait Islanders are concerned about continuing forms of 
imposition and domination. The central challenge is to understand 
that continuing forms of colonialism are responsible for the 
insidious and embedded features of hegemonic systems that still 
constrain the struggles of indigenous people through the manipulation 
of consent and dissent. Aborigines receive an education that is not 
congruent with their cultural values, but is designed to assimilate 
them into the wider society. The question of who should define and 
control "appropriate outcomes" is central to the growing demands for 
indigenous control of indigenous higher education. Alternative, 
independent higher education models in South Africa, Palestine, New 
Zealand, Canada, and the United States demonstrate that cultural 
survival, empowerment, and self-determination can be promoted when 
indigenous people exercise genuine control of their own affairs. 

Among the critical features that must be included in the emerging 
model of indigenous higher education are: control and direction by 
indigenous people; participation by indigenous communities; the role 
of elders as custodians of law and culture; attention to the question 
of "education for what?" in order to address the dilemma of 
continuing cultural assimilation and genocide; respect for the 
spiritual relationship between people and the earth; recognition of 
the traditions and aspirations of the Aborigines and Torres Strait 
Islanders; and culturally appropriate ways of thinking, living, and 
working. (TD) 
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Hegemony is characterized not only by what it includes but also by what it excludes : by 
what it renders marginal , deems inferior, and makes invisible. As a result, the effects of 
hegemonic education make it possible to define the real environment by zvhat formal 

education marginalizes or excludes. 

Munir Fasheh 2 



It is my belief that education must liberate students from the political and economic forces 
that subjugate our people, and from the low self-esteem and self-hate tlzat oppression 
inculcates in many of its victims. Education should equip people to break down imposed 
barriers to self-fulfilment and self-realization. Self-realization can only be valid, however, 
if the needs of one's community are served by it. 

Es'kia Mphahlele 3 



The problem of colonisation as eloquently spelled out by African, Indian, Latin American, 
Native American, Australian Aboriginal, Pacific and Maori activists is a problem of order 
and disorder which operates at the levels of external social structures and internal 
psychological processes. It has become a problem of the mind and of social consciousness 
which is still being disordered by the wider influences of former colonial masters, of 
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metropolitan discourse and of the western academic tradition which continues to define 

what counts as an emancipatory project. 

Linda Tuhiwai Smith 4 

Education must shift towards the area of allowing adults to think through the confusion , 
the tragedies, the mistakes, the pressures, to reflect on the very qualities that make them 
who they are; to identifying things they want their children to have; in other words to begin 
to take control of the entire educational process. 

Miriam-Rose Ungunmerr Baumann 5 



Introduction 

There has been a rapid expansion of higher education provisions for Aboriginal 
and Torres Strait Islander people since the 1980's. This expansion has been largely 
predicated on the assumption that equity targets should be met through the 
provision of special support for indigenous students to participate in mainstream 
higher education programs. 

Despite the proliferation of indigenous higher education units, centres and 
institutions many indigenous people have expressed concern about continuing 
forms of imposition and domination. As the cultural crisis faced by Aboriginal 
and Torres Strait Islander people continues to place a heavy burden on the 
indigenous leadership in all aspects of life and work an urgent demand for reform 
in indigenous higher education that might address this crisis is being called for. 

This paper examines the relationship between current higher education provisions 
for indigenous students and the issues of social justice, cultural survival, self- 
determination, personal and collective empowerment and community 
development. Using international comparisons, involving indigenous people in 
similar struggles elsewhere, it proposes a radical reassessment of current priorities 
and identifies the critical features of an empowering, community-driven 
alternative paradigm. 
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